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ABSTRACT 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
aristocratic, monarchical, and oligarchic societies of Europe were 
anathema. From the nineteenth century down to the present, a much 
larger percentage of the appropriate age population has attended 
secondary schools and institutions of higher education here than 
elsewhere. Host noteworthy of all has been the stress on equality of 
opportunity. The spread of the common school idea included a practice 
which would have far-reaching consequences. These schools, designed 
in part to Americanize the immigrant and to "civilize" the lower 
classes, knowingly set their educational sights at the levels of the 
culturally deprived. In a sense, they consciously lowered standardsr 
or rather educational aspirations, from the levels upper-roiddle-class 
children could attain so as to make it possible for those of 
"deprived background" to catch up. By going slowly at the elementary 
and high school levels, the U.S. system permits many more to enter an 
institution of higher education. The gradual acceptance of the 
community's responsibility tor upgrading the level of life of the 
underprivileged in America constitutes an important shift in our 
values. There is, however, a more fundaaental change in the making, 
one >hat is implicit in the shift in emphasis from extending 
opportunity rights to the individual to extending them to the group. 
(Author/JH) 
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onie years ago I suggested 
that the United States should be properly regarded as the first 
new nation. The Declaration of Independence, whose bicentennial 
we are now iclebrating, was the first successful proclamation by 
a major colony in modern times of its intent to secede from the 
mother country. It presaged comparable actions within half a 
century by most of the Spanish colonies in Central and South 
.America. More recently, a variety of colonies in .Africa and .Asia 
have proclaimed their independence, often in words drawn directly 
from Thomas Jefferson's Declaration. 

Born in a prolonged struggle for independence, the United 
States defineu itself from its begiiining in ideological terms. As 
many writers have noted. Americanism is an ideology, a set of 
integrated beliefs defining the good society. Some, such as Leon 
Samson and Sidney Hook, have even seen a close resemblance to 
tliose advocated by socialists. Thus in the 1930s Samson, seeking 
to explain "why no socialism in the U.S." argued that the basic 
reason was that the values of socialism and .Americanism, property 
relations apart, were (juite similar. To demonstrate the point, he 
(|Uoted copiously, comparing the writings of Marx, Eh^, '.s, Lenin. 

This lecture leans heavily on my earlier related writings. See S. M. 
Lipset, The First New Nation, The United States in Historical and Com- 
parative Perspective (Garden City: Anchor Books, 1967) ; Group Life in 
America (New York; The American Jewish Committee, 1972) ; and "Educa- 
tion and Equality: Israel and the I'nlted .States Clompared," Society, 
vol. II (.Vfardi/ April 1974), pp. SfMifj. 
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and Sialin with those o\ Icadinj; American lij»ures. Instead of 
i itin}» siu h well-knov n advocates ol the egalitarian ideal as JeHer- 
son. Jackson. l.i:u<dn. and Franklin 0. Rooseveh. he took his 
representative c itations Ironi jolni I>. Rockeleller. Andrew Mellon, 
(lalvin Coolidj»e. and Herl)ert Hoover. .\nd as he indicated, their 
ideas ol desirable goals in lunnan relations— namely. e<|iiality of 
opportunity regardless of soc iai origins and eijual treatment regard- 
less of social role— are much like those of the leading Marxists.^ 

Because e(|uality and achievement have been linked through- 
out America's development as a nation, the concept of e(|uality 
has had a special character. As David Potter stressed, "the .Ameri- 
can ideal and practice of e(|uality . . . has implied for the individual 
. . . opportunity to make his own place in society and . . . emanci- 
pation Irom a system of status.** - It nmst be emphasized that the 
American concept of ecjuality. which focuses on opportunity and 
t\v: (]uality of social relations, does not demand e<|uality of income. 
This fact. Potter pointed out. is one reason why it is confusmg to 
use the term **e<|uality" to describe aspects of the American reality. 
[r]he connotations [of the term **e<iuality*'] to an 
American are (juite unlike what they might be to a Kuro- 
pean. A European ad\ocating ecpiality might very well 
mean that all men should occupy positions that are 
roughly the same level in wealth, power, or enviability. 
But tlic American, with his cmpliasis upon etjuality of 
opportunity, lias never conceived of it in this sense. He 
has traditionally expected to find a ganuit ranging from 
rags to riches, from tramps to millionaires. . . . Thus 
equality did not mean uniform position on a couuuon 
level, but it did mean universal opportunity to move 
througli a scale which traversed many levels. . . . The 
emphasis upon unrestricted latitude as the essence of 

» Leon Samson. Towards a United Fwtj (New York: Farrar and Rineliart. 
1933) . pp. b!M); Sidney Hook, '"riie Pfiilosophical Basis of Sotialisin in the 
rnitetl States." in D. D. Egbert and S. Persons, eds.. Socialispn and American 
I.ifr, vol. 1 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, I9.^i2). pp. 1.W-I5I. For 
J condnisaiion ol Samson's analysis and recent discussions, see John Taslett 
and S. M. Lipset. eds.. Failure of a Dream? Essays in the History of American 
Socialism (Garden City: Doiibleday-Anclior Books, 1974), pp. 426-162. 
•David \l. Poaei. Peof)le of Plenty (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954). p. 91. ' 
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c(}uality in turn involved a heavy emphasis upon liberty 
as an essential means lor keeping the scale open and 
hence making ecjuality a reality as well as a theoretical 
amdition. . . . As lor social distinctions, certainly they 
exist; hut whatever their power may he. social rank can 
seldom assert an open claim to deference in this Coimtry, 
and it usually makes at least a ))retense of conformity to 
ec|ualitarian ways.^ 

As Pf)ller noted. Kuropean egalitarianism. largely Marxist, stresses 
the ultimate ohjective of eijuality of result— to be achieved, first, 
througii state welfare i)olicies tliat seek to raise the level of those 
at the bottom, a goal often supported by conservatives (whose 
links to aristocratic values tend to lead them to endorse welfare 
[lolicies as an expression of noblesse ohlige) and. second, through 
nationalization policies designed to reduce ine(|uality of income 
and wealth. 

I he identiiication of Americanism with universalistic expres- 
sions of egalilarianism is typical of the way in which, ever since 
the begitming of the modern era. the revoluti<mary nationalism 
rrf hew naticHiH lias tended to incorporate supranational ideals. As 
Karl Deutsch has put it: • , 

Ik*hind the spreading of national consciousness there was 
at work perhaps a deeper change— a new value assigned 
to people as they are, or as they ca?i become, with as much 
diversity of interlocking roles as will not destroy or stifle 
any of their personalities. After 1750 we find new and 
higher values assigned in certain advanced countries to 
children and women: to the poor and the sick; to slaves 
and peasants; to colored races and submerged nationali- 
ties 

National consciousness thus arises in an age tliat 
asserts l)irthrights for everybody, inborn, imalienable 
rights, first in the language of religion, then in the lan- 
guage of politics, and finally in terms involving cccmomics 
and all society. . . 

Mbicl., pp. 91-92. 90. 

* Karl DcuimIi. Safianalism and Social Cammunicatinn (Xew York: jolni 
Wiley. l95M),pp. I^'MT)."). (Kmphasis in original.) 
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When Americans cclchiaic their national hcritajjjc on Ind.' 
pendente Day, Memorial Day. or other holidays ol this sort, they 
dedicate themselves anew to a nation conceived as the living 
fulftlhnent ot a political doctrine that enshrines a Utopian concept 
of men's egalitarian and fraternal relations with one another. In 
linking national celebrations with [lolitical events and a political 
creed, the Tnited States resenibles other post -revolutionary socie- 
ties like those of France, the Soviet Tnion. and many of the new 
states. In contiast. nations whose authority stems from traditional 
legitimacy tend to celebrate holidays linked with religious tradi- 
tion or national military history. 

In newly inde[)endent soc ieties there has often been a transi- 
tion from a system dominated by traditionalist, usualJy aristocratic, 
values to one charac terized by egalitarian populist concepts. These 
new value systems are variously referred to as 'iiberal/* *'dciuo- 
cratic' or "leftist" in contrast to 'elitist." "conservative." or 
"aristocratic." The elitist ideology takes for granted the desir- 
ability of the hierarchical oidering of society in which those who 
belong to the "natuially su[)erior" strata exercise due authority 
and aie given generalized respect. Social recognition rests on the 
sum of all the ((ualittes of a person's status rather than on a given 
role he may be playing. In coloni.il situations, the native elites 
derive their status, or arc protected in it, by virtue of their con- 
nection with the status and power of the foreign ruler. With 
independence, the values of hierarchy, aristocracy, privilege, 
primogeniture, and (more recently) capitalism, all associated with 
the foreign imperialist power, are easily rejected. 

Consecjuently. most struggles for independence have em- 
ployed leftist ideolt)gies, that of e(|uality in revolutionary .\nierica. 
that of socialism in the contemporary new states. Man's status is 
to depend not upon inheritfrd but upon achieved <|ualities. Hence 
the system nuist be geared to abolish all forms of ascri{)tive privi- 
lege and to reward achievement. The franchise is to be extended 
to everyone, the people being regarded as the source of power and 
authority: and various social reforms, such as economic develop- 
ment, the elimination of illiteracy, and the spread of education 
are to reduce inecjualities in status. Thus, tlie need to legitimize 
the democratic goals of the American Revolution recjuired a 
commitinetit to improve sharply the economic circumstances of the 



mass oi ilic population, even iliouj-h iUc licvoluiion was conceived 
by many ol its leaders as primarily a struggle (or p<ilitical inde- 
pendence. F.very revolutionary group proclaims 'V/// men to he 
e<|uar* and to liave ' unalienable riglus/* or advocates a "classless 
society" and tlie elimination oi minority rule in politics. 

However, beneath this consistency oi radical temper, there are 
|)ro[onnd ditferences in the ways in which various part es or strata 
inter[)ret their revolutionary conunitments. in the United States 
alter the adoption ol the Constitution, the conservative groups 
who had taken part in the anti-imperialist revolution ccmtinued to 
play a major, even dominant, role. The Federalists, though con- 
vinced advocates oi views which were radical and republican by 
European standards, sought to limit the application oi egalitarian 
principles in such fields as property relations, religion, and the 
sulirage. Yet. as in most contem[)orary new states in which con- 
servatives have tried to deiend traditionalist values aiter indepen- 
dence, the more conservative party soon lost office. The Federalists 
had iailed in their efhirts to sustain a party which defended aspects 
oi ine<|uality. and their successors sought to learn irom their 
errors. ' When conservatism revived as a political iorce in the iorni 
oi Wliig opposition to Andrew Jackson, it had a distinctly new 
look. In attacking Jackson, the tribune oi the [)lebians. the new 
conservatives labeled him royalist and Tory, calling him '*King 
Andrew." while they took for themselves the term Whig, the title 
oi the opposition to Toryism and royal absolutism in Britain. 

The supremacy oi egalitarian values in politics is rcHcctcd in 
the Whigs* behavior in the presidential elections oi 1840. inci- 
dentally the first such contest the Whigs were able to win: 

Harrison and Tyler were selected as the party candidates. 
. . . Webster was rejected on . . . [the] groimd he was 
''aristocratic." This consideration showed how com- 
pletely the old order had changed. The men oi wealth 
well realized, now that liberty and ecpiality had shown 
tlieir power, that in enthusiastic proiession oi fraternity 
lay their only course oi safety. Property rights were secure 
only when it was realized that in .America property was 

•"^ Clinton Rossitcr. Consnvatism in America (New York: Vintage Books, 
I9()2), pp. 1IM19. 
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honestly accessible to taleiH. however humble in its early 
circumstances. The Whigs found it useful to disavow as 
vehemently as they could any and all pretensions to a 
caste superiority in political life. . . 

And in [Hesenting their candidate for governor that year, the New 
York Whig con\ention described him as "a true and Wiirthy repre- 
sentative of Democrat-Republican principles, born in the forest 
of tlie noble Western region of our own State, trained among an 
industrious kindred to hardy toil and manual labor on the farm 
and in the manufactory— democratic in all his associations and 
sympathies. . . . " " Actually, many of the candidates in the Whig 
party were "gentlemen/* men from some of the country's first 
families."* Hut in keepirg with the democratic spirit of the times, 
they campaigned on a ticket of frateinity and ecjuality. even 
appealing to class hatred against the elite. 

It is important to place these events and doctrines in their 
historical context. During tlie iirst half of the nineteenth century 
American conservatives had come to recogni/e that, like it or not, 
they were operating in a society in which egalitarian value s were 
dominant and in which the rights of the people to govern and of 
the able to succeed had to be accepted as inviolable. liut the im- 
portant fact is that, for both Democrats and Whig^i. the aristocratic, 
monarchical, and oligarchic societies of Kiirope were anathema, 
just as political parties in the new states of today are almost auto- 
matically "socialist.** so American political leaders in the first 
half-centiuy of om existence were instinctively *'deMUH:rats/* The 
latter believed that the United States had a special mission to 
perform in introducing a new social and political order to the 
world, and some even felt that it had a duty to give moral, financial, 
and other forms of support to European radicals fighting for repub- 
licanism and freedom." 

"Dixoti Ryan Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of AVii» York 
(New York: CoUmibia Universiiy Press, 1919), pp. 411-113. 
^ Lee iknson, The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy (Princeton, N.j.: 
Princeton University Press, 1961), p. 251. 

«Carl R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man 18)0-1850 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1950) , p. 165. 

»See Nferle Ciirti, "Young America,'* in Probing Our Past (New York: 
Harper k Row, 1955) , pp. 219-245. 



The siynititaiKc ol • leliism " as chaiat tcrizing the tore values 
ill the Aincritan politiial cradilion may be best perceived Ironi the 
vantage point ol comparative North American history-that is. 
from the contrast between Canada and the United States. Ameri- 
can historians and political philosophers may debate how radical, 
liberal, leftist, or e\ en conservative Anieri* an politics has been, but 
there is no doubt in the mind of Canadian historians. 1 hey see 
their nation as a descendant of counterrevolution and the United 
States as a product of re\olution. Once the die was cast, consisting 
of a triumphant rexolution in the thirteen colonics and a failure 
to the north, an institiuional framework was set. Consecjuent; 
events tended to enforce • leftist * strength south of the border and 
a "rightist" bias to the north. The success of the revolutionary 
ideology, the defeat of the l ories, atid the emigruion of niany of 
them north to Canada or across the ocean to Britain all served to 
enhance the strength of the forces favoring egalitarian democratic 
principles in the new nation and to weaken conser\ative tenden- 
cies. On the other hand. Canada's failure to have a revolution of 
its own. the inunigration of conservative elenients and the emigra- 
tion of radical eleni. nts. :iud the success of colonial Toryism in 
erecting a conservative class structure-all these contributed to 
uKiking Canada a more conservative and rigidly stratified society.'" 

n 

Much of the social history of the 
Tnited States, then, may be read in terms of an attempt to elab- 
orate on the egalitarian promise of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The United States led other nations in expanding its suf- 
frage to c(jver all white males (slavery was its great exception and 
horror, and continued racisnj its .Achilles' heel). It also led in pro- 
viding education to its inhabitants. The census of 1840 indicated 
that over 90 percent of whites were literate. The figure was un- 
doubtedly an exaggeration. Yet. then and later, this country 

"•For an elaboration, see my book, Revolution ami Cnuntcnn'olulinn 
(Garden Ciiy, N.V.: Anchor Books, 1970) , pp. .^".75. 
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sjKriU a grc'iUcf share ol public limds on cducaiion than other 
soticiics. From chc tiitielcciith (cmury down to ihc present, a 
much hirgcr j)ercentage ol the appropriate age population has 
attended secondary schools and institutions ol higher education 
here than elsewhere. In other words, education has been more 
c{|ually distributed in the United States than in other countries 
lor a century and a h;»ll. Further, a myriad ol foreign observers— 
roc(jue\ ille, Nfartineau and Bryce among them— have connnented 
on the emphasis in social relations on symbolic ecpiality. They 
ha\e noted that, in elFect, no man need dolf his cap to another, 
that the symbols ol rank so pre\alent in Europe have been absent 
here. Populism and anti-elitisui have characterized .America's 
political style. 

Nfost noteworthy of all in the .American concept of e{|uality; 
as we have seen, has been the stress on ecjuality— not ecjuality of 
rank, status, income or wealth, but ecpiality of opportunity. In 
the main, the .American ideal has been one of open social mobility, 
cveryotie starting at the same point in a race for success." 

The vigor of this doctrine in early .America may be seen in 
its most extreme form in the program of the Workingmen's parties 
formed in various East Coast cities in the 1820s and ISSOs.'^' These 
parties, which secured as much as 2(1 percent of the urban vote, 
were particularly concerned with education. In a profound docu- 
ment written in 1829, the New York party anticipated the conclu- 
sions of a nnicii later report by Jatnes Coleman by asserting that 
access to e(jual education in day schools was far from sufficient to 
[)rovide ecpial opportunity in the race for success.'^' For, they said, 
a few hours in school cannot counter the highly unecpial effects of 
varying cultural and material environments supplied by families 

" For a general discussion of current evidence on the subject in a compara- 
tive context, see S. M. Upset, "Social Mobility and Ecpial Opportimity," 
The Public !nlercst, no. 29 (Fall 1972) , pp. 90-108. 
'8 See Walter Hugins, Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class. A 
Study of the New York Workingmen's Movement 1829'!S37 (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960) ; Edward Pessen, Most Uncommon jack- 
sonians. The Radical Leaders of the Early Labor Movement (Albany: .State 
University of New York Press, 1967) . esp. pp. 9-^3. 
•3 New York Workingmen's Party, "A System of Ropubllcan Education," In 
Walter Hugitw, ed.. The Reform Impuls ' !!i29-!m (New York: Har|)cr & 
Row, 1972), pp. 133-139. 



ol unc(|ual wealth and cuhitrc. To ensure that all had the same 
environment twenty-lour hours a day. they proposed that all 
children, regardless ol class background or parental wishes, be 
educated Ironi six years ol age on in boarding schools. Clearly, this 
American political party made the most radical proposal of all-to 
nationalize not property but children. Not surprisingly, the pro- 
posal was unpo[)ular and never came close to carrying, but the 
lact that a party which was contending lor public office and electing 
representatives to various legislative bodies would even make it 
indicates the strength ol egalitarianism a hall-century ibilowing 
American indipetidence. 

It is noteworthy that this party, which incidentally gave Karl 
Marx the idea that the working class could and should organii^e 
politically on its own behalf, did not call for e(iuality of wealth 
or income. This was never the meaning of ecpiality in American- 
ism. The Workingmcn of 18.H(» accepted inecjuality as long as it 
was the result of success in a cohi[)etitive race for the top. Close 
to a century later, a highly successful American multimillionaire. 
.Andrew Carnegie, advocated a confiscatory inheritance tax that 
would have returned ,ill wealth to the state upon death. Carnegie 
also believed that new ways should be found to ecjualize the race 
lor success. 

.\lthough the Workingmen's parties did not get their board- 
ing schools, the idea that all should begin with an ecpial education 
helped strengthen the more successful efforts of those who. like 
Horace Mann, urged the creation of publicly supported "connnon" 
schools in the 184fls. By connnon schools was meant what are now 
tailed "integrated" schools-that is. schools attended by children 
from diverse social backgrounds, natives and innnigrants. rich and 
poor. The proponents assumed that such schools were neces.sary 
to develop a common culture, to absorb those from varying back- 
grounds, to make possible more e(|uality of o|)port unity, as well 
as to create the kind of citizenry that could [)articij)ate in a one- 
man, one-vote democracy.'^ 

Lawrcnie .\. tircinin. The (icnius of Amnirun EducaUm {V\\\sh\\v^\\'. 
irnfver»iiy of Pittshingli I»iess. I%5). pp. 63.71; Cremin. eti.. The nrfnibUc 
and thv Schiml. Harare Manrt on ihr Edticaiian nf Eiw Men (Nfvv Voik: 
Bureau of Publkations. Teaclicis Collfge. Cohniihia Univcisitv. 1957) . see 
csp. pp. 9-15. 81-97. 10 11 12. 



The spread oi the coiiiinon school idea, it should he noted, 
iiu hided a piaitiie whieh woidd have hir readiing consecjueiues. 
These seh«)ols. designed in part to Americaiii/e the iiiimigrant and 
to *Vivili/e** the lower classes, delil)erately set their educational 
sights at the levels ol the culturally deprived. In a sense they con- 
sciously lowered standards, or rather educational aspirations, Ironi 
the levels U[)per'niiddle class children could attain so as to make 
it [}ossihle h)r those ol "deprived hackgroinid" to catch up. It 
was assumed that all would eventually reach higher levels ol attain- 
ment and knowledge in the upper grades and ultimately in college 
and university. Hiis pattern has continued. Worldwide compari- 
sons show that American youths study less than their e(|iuvalents 
in up[)er-level Kuropean gynmasia or lycees. As Max Weber noted 
in HM8, " I he .American hoy learns unspeakably less than the 
German boy." \\y age twenty, however, the Americans have 
more than caught up. .And a nnich greater percentage of them 
than in any Kuropean comnry secures a higher education. By 
going slowly at the elementary and high school levels, the U.S. 
system permits many more to enter an institmion ol higher educa- 
tion and to graduate. 



It would be misleading to credit the 
growth .ol education and other institutional [)ractices fostering 
social mobility solely or primarily to forces stennning from egali- 
tarian political ideology. The ideology itself, the educational 
growth, and egalitarian social relations were fostered as well by 
the fact Miat so much of .America was a rapidly expanding ''new 
society," a frontier culture in which all families were lirst settlers, 
or their innnediate descendants. More important, perhaps, may 
have been the impact of religion. The United States was and re- 
mains the only country in which the majority adheres to Protestant 
sects, mainly Baptist and Methodist, rather than to religions which 
had been state churches in Kurope. such as Catholic. Lutheran, 

H. H. Gerili and C:. Wright Mills, cds., From Max IVrhrr: Essays in 
So(iolnfi\ (Xcw York: OxIonI I'nivmily Puhh. l!M(i), p. IWl 
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AngliGtn. and (ircck OhIkkIox, I he latter were liierardiieally 
organi/cd and were linked to nionartliy and aristntracy. so that 
part of the alliance between thione and ahar also served to mediate 
between man and (iod. 

The Protestant seets. on the other hand, insist that man deal 
directly with (iod. that he follow his consc ience rather than obey 
the dunrh or state and that, to be (jnalilied to do so, he must be 
literate, a student ol the Bible. I herelore, they supported the 
spread ol public education and the growth ol universities, starting 
many colleges and universities themselves. The Protestant Ethic, 
of course, also contributed directly to mobility and economic 
growth by its emphasis on hard work. It also favored a political 
orientation which had the state helping the individual to help 
himself— through education, but not through collcctivist welfare 
measures. 

In spite of its emphasis on e(]uality of opportunity, the United 
States has never really approached the ideal, even in the s{)read of 
formal education. Two great nineteenth-century radical thinkers, 
Karl Marx and Henry George (the single-tax theorist), indepen- 
dently pointed out that publicly supported higher education in the 
Tnited States involved taking money from the poor to subsidi?:e 
the education of the well-to-do. that it amounted to a negative 
"transfer payment" so to speak. Henry (ieorge put the thesis in 
colorful terms when he said in the 18i)()s that the Univeisity of 
California is a place to which the poor send the children of the 
rich. Recent analyses by economists indicate (ieorge is still right. ^'^ 
In spite of the enormous spread of state higher education in Cali- 
fornia—over r>0 percent of the college age |)opulation is in school 
in that state— the families of those wlu) attend the University of 
California have a higher income than those who go to the state 
colleges or junior colleges, who in tutn arc more allluent than 
the families whose children do not go on to higher education. 

Sec \V. I.. Hanson and U. Weisbrod, ' 'l lio Distribution ol (losis and Direct 
Benefits ol Pnblie Kdiuation: i lie (iase of (ialilorni;!.*' Joinnol af Huuuni 
lirsourrrs. \ol. I (Spring l<Hi!>).|>p. 17«-I7!>. 181-182. 18.'). For a general d is- 
cnssion ol this point sec (Ihristopher jenrks and David RicHman, The 
Anidrwir Rrvnluiinu (Garden Ciiy: Donhlcday 9c Co.. 19(58), pp. 27<)-279; 
and li ving Kristol, iJrmfx raiir Idea in Amnim (New York: U;n per k Row, 
1972), p, 122, 
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College and nniveisity attendance, which has now reached 
close to 50 percent ol the relevant age groii|) nationally, still varies 
greatly with laniily income. In M.K17, 87 percent ol those youths 
whose laniilies earned SI 5.(1(10 or more attended college, whereas 
only 20 percent ol those Irom laniilies with incomes helow S^^OOO 
a year did so. Vet this 20 percent ligure lor the very poor is higher 
than the total figure lor total college attendance in many Kuropean 
c'oinuries. 

It shoidd he ohvious. however, that the dilhision ol college 
education and even the broadening ol the social class background 
ol those who hold privileged positions do not demonstrate a 
leveling of income, wealth or power in .America or elsewhere, 
jencks has properly emphasized that in spile ol the growth of 
higher education, the distribution of wealth has not narrowed 
in the Tniied Stales in recent decades.*^ The evidence docs 
suggest that wealth distribution is much more egalitarian today 
than in pre-Civil War days, and that there was a narrowing of the 
gap between the poor and the itpper straia in the period of the 
Depression and New Deal.*"* Hut the sharply stratified disti;ibutioii 
wherein the h)West (juariile holds about 5 percent of the wealth 
and the highest tenth well over a third still continues. Raymond 
Boudon. the French sociologist, drawing on data from Western 
Kurope and North .\merica. has in fact shown that increases in 
education have the cHcct of widening the salary gap from top to 
bottom.'-* 

.Sharp inecjuality continues to characterize .American society, 
as it does all other complex social systems. Well-to-do parents are 
more able than poor parents to provide their olfspring with an 
academically siimulating environment, good schools and teachers, 
the motivation to attain success, and the contacts and financial aid 
so usefid in getting started in the race for success. Moreover, those 
who control large financial resources may convert these into 

Christopliei fetuks et al., Inequality (New York: Hjsic Hooks, Inc., 
H)7.S). 

^*^For a detailed attalysiH of iticcjuality in earlier daVK, sec Kdwanl Pchhcii, 
Rkhrs, Claw, and Pmwr Before (he Civil War (Lexington. Mann.: D. C. 
Heath Co.. 1973). 

"•Raymond Boudon, Education. Ojyporiuniiy and Social Mobility (New 
York: john Wiley k Sons, liu., I!); !) , pp. 187-188. 



various Idiius ol power lor atlcciiiig key decisions in the society— 
as. in a diHerent way. may those at the surninit ol intellectually 
important and ()()inion niolding institutions. Race, ethnic and 
class background may he less of a handicap in the race for success 
than earlier. I^ut the ine(]uality between those who succeed and 
those who fail has not been reduced. 

It should be noted that the fight for more ecjuality. legitimized 
by the historic connnitment to the ideal, is still waged in terms 
of the old .\merican emphasis on e(juality of opportunity, the 
demand of the Workingmen's party that social origin not be a 
handicap in the race for success. Almost none of the battles, 
however, are concerned directly with ecjuality as such. That is. 
blacks and women are demanding their appropriate share of 
corporation presidencies, university professorships, government 
positions, and so forth, but they are not arguing that the per- 
(juisiies associated with these statuses be lowered or eliminated. 
Even the 'war on poverty" of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
was presented basically as an extension of ecjual opportunity. 

The social democratic states of Scandinavia. Britain. Germany 
and Israel have attempted to implement the ideal of the welfare 
state— to improve the lot of the less fortunate and to insure against 
the insecurities of employment, health, and old age. Until recently, 
however, they paid little attention to opening the door of oppor- 
tunity. All of them have maintained a two-class educational 
system, the system rejected by Horace Mann and other Atnerican 
pre-Civil War reformers in which a small minority, largely of 
privileged origins, attends the educationally superior high schools, 
the lycees. gynniasia. public (private) and granunar schools leading 
to matriculation in uni\ersities. while the large majority attends 
vocational schools. Social democracy has spent its money dispro- 
portionately on social welfare, old-age pensions, state medicine, 
unemployment benefits, public housing, et cerera. The United 
States, in contrast, has devoted more of its resources to education 
as the road to success. These differences, while still existent, have 
narrowed considerably. The IJnited States is increasingly a welfare 
state, whereas iti recent decades the social democracies of Europe 
have been consciously modifying their educational systems in 
the direction of comprehensive, connnon or integrated schools. 



As the social democratic states move in tlie American dii^ction 
in their educational system, as they become concerned with 
equality ot opportunity, this country has begun to move away 
from its emphasis on individual rights and opportunities to a 
concern tor welfare and for group rights. To some extent, the 
U.S. trend reflects the fact that, the condition of minorities apart, 
equality of opportunity has become a reality for white males. 
The two tnost recent comprehensive statistical studies of the situa- 
tion, those of Blau and Duncan on the one hand, and of Jencks 
and his associates on the other, both emphasize this development.^ 

The United States is gradually becoming committed to guar- 
anteeing group rights to equality of status, as distinct from its 
traditional focus on ec|uality of opportunity. This may be seen 
in its most controversial and cjuestionable form in the efforts to 
establish (|uotas— racial, ethnic and biological— as a way of measur- 
ing concern for equality. But it has been evident for a nmch longer 
time in the steady growth in welfare expenditures, under Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations alike. 

The welfare state, despite its' growth, does not appear to 
have fulfilled the objectives set for it. The provision of more 
monies has not reduced the mc of the slums, or the assorted other 
social morbidities associated with low income. Currently, a major 
source of the difficulties in metropolitan areas is the enormous 
cost and the high social morbidity rate involved in absorbing the 
growing number of people who have moved to the cities, in part 
to take advantage of economic opportunity and of higher standards 
of welfare support. 'I o a considerable degree, the breakdown of 
urban services in many communities is a consequence of having 
to pay for welfare. Yet such payments have had little positive effect 
on the lives of welfare recipients. There is good reason to believe 
that, in the absence of jobs, migrants from rural and depressed 
regions to the cities would have been better off had they remained 
in the cultural surroundings to which they were accustomed. 

Spokesmen for both major parties are currently advocating 
similar solutions to the problem. The Nixon administration s 
Family Assistance Plan and the bills proposed by some Democrats 

1- . . 

3« Peter Blau and O. Dudley Duncan. The American Occupational Slruclnre 
(New York: Wiley. 19fi2) . ami jeiicks et ah. Inequality. 
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have differed mainly in mechanics and in the amount oi monies to 
be allocated immediately. Both parties favor federalization of wel- 
fare, and both seek to ease the cities' tax burdens, to reduce the size 
of the bureaucracy administering welfare, and hopefully, through 
direct payments incorporating Knancial incentives, to encourage 
the poor to seek income in the labor market. And in the related 
field of medical care, both are connnitted to a state-financed (and 
state-controlled) system. The arguments between administration 
spokesmen and liberal Democrats now revolve around the relative 
advantages of "fee for service" and prepayment systems, much like 
the medical care debates in social democratic Europe. 

Leading Republicans now assert that "there is much in the 
new doctrine of e(|uality of results thar is suUd"->to use the words 
of Paul McCracken, member of President Eisenhower's Council 
of Economic Advisei-s in 1956-59 and chairman of the same body 
for President Nixon from H)69-72. McCracken, speaking to the 
Business Council, noted that American society is concerned wkh 
finding an optimum balance between its traditional ideal of 
ee{uality of opportunity and its growing connnitment to greater 
ec|uality of result. 

For economic policy we need to have a more explicit 
and coherent income maintenance policy. Powerful intel- 
lectual impetus for this, as for so nutch of the current 
economic policy landscape, came from Milton Friedman 
in his writings on the negative incotne tax. It was given - 
progrannnatic expression four years ago in the President's 
Family Assistance Plan. Ours is now a rich economy, and 
we can well afford it. And all of us here would have to 
admit that there is a substantial element of random luck 
in success. . . . Moreover, wc tieed a more explicit and 
coherent income sharing plan to win more leeway for 
using the pricing system. ... 

The optimum toward wliicii society is trying to feel 
its way here will be neither pure "etjuality of results" nor 
just "equality of opportunity." A society orgatiized 
solely on the principle of equality of opportunity is 
not acceptable, and one organised solely around the 
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principle of equality of results would not be opera* 
tional^* 

The gradual acceptance of the community's responsibility 
for upgrading the level of life of the underprivileged in America 
constitutes an important shift in our values away from the primary* 
althost sole» focus on opportunity implied in the original achieve* 
ment and Protestant orientations of the early republic. Yet, it 
may be argued that the initial emphasis on equality derived from 
the .Declaration of Independence* ivhich has led many Americans 
to speak of their country as a '^classless society,'* serves to strengthen 
the new trend towards using government power to eliminate 
''poverty,** noiv that that concern has reached the political arena. 
For many, as noted earlier, the policies oi the ''war on poverty'* 
are seen as the current manifestation of the revolutionary struggle 
to guarantee equal access to the top for all 

IV 

There is, however, a more funda* 
mental change in the making, one that is implicit in the shift in 
emphasis from extending opportunity rights to the individual to 
extending them to the group. I would like to devote some time 
notv to the problems posed by this change. 

T^e change has found its most concrete expression in pro* 
posals ^or guaranteed quotas in jobs and school placement. Quotas 
produce a clear conflict of interest between the underprivileged 
who demand them and those who have found opportunity and 
success by traditionally competitive methods, and there is no easy 
or obvious way to resolve this conflict. As Blau and Duncan as 
well as jencks have demonstrated, the argument that different 
ethnic groups have found ways and means to attain status, power, 
and economic reward holds for almost all American white male 
groups, but not for blacks or women. Many recognize that a pure 
quota system humiliates the recipients of such preferment and 

»*Paul W. McCracken, 'The New Equality," Michigan Business Review 
(March 1974) , pp. g.?. 
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is a danger to society in ttuu it may permit unc|ualifiec! persons to 
hold jobs. During die 1960s, public policy increasingly took note 
of the dilennna and tried to resolve it by various forms of afiirnia* 
tive action. 

The policy of affirmative action was first proclaimed by 
President Johnson in a 1965 executive order. In defending and 
explaining this policy, the image of the shackled rutmer was 
widely used: 

Imagine a hundred yard dash in which one of the, two 
runners has his legs shackled together. He has progressed 
ten yards* while the unshackled runner has gone fifty 
yards. .'\t that point the judges decide that the race is 
unfair. How do they rectify the situation? Do they 
merelyTemove the shackles and allow the race to pro- 
ceed^ llien they could say that *'e(|ual opportunity' now 
prevailed. But one of the runners \vould still be forty 
yards ahead of the other. Would it not be the better part 
of justice to allow the previously shackled runner to 
make up the forty yard gap: or to start the race all 
over again? T\mt would he affirmative action towards 
equality.^^ 

The image is a fitting one for tlie black man in America. 
Even if discrimination were eliminated, he would still be at a 
disadvantage, for the ability to compete in American society ts 
tied to a less visible chain of prior factors: the work experience 
of family and friends, as well as educational achievement, which 
are themselves linked to the educational and cultural experience 
of family. For these reasons, the economic advancement of emerg- 
ing groups in America has always taken place over a span of 
generations. But the oppression of the .American black man has 
been imposed by this society, not by another one. as tvas the case 
with most other emerging ethnic groups in America. Does this 
not itnpose a special national responsibility for affirmative action? 

22 Ear! Raab. •'Quotas by Any Other Name.** Commentary^ vol. 53 (faniiary 
1972). p. II. See also Daniel Bell. Coming of Posl4ndmtYud SoriHy: A 
Vf'fiiurc in Sociai Forecasting (New York: Basic Bnaks. Inc.. 1973). 

pp. nrKii7. 
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*l1ie need for afTirtuativc action is strongly supported by 
various stcidics which indicate that, ahhough the aspirations of 
bhicK students tend to be as high as those of whites, their expecta- 
tions are (|uite low. Many see their chances for success as very 
small, regardless of lunv ^velI they do in school or elsewhere. This 
clearly has had negative effects on the ability of black children to 
study fiard and learn, and of black adults to work well and 
persistently. 

Beyond these cultural handicaps, however, has been the fact 
that .American society discriminated against blacks, even when 
they were c}ualified. Many major insthutions in both the NotllL^ 
and the South either barred their entry or limited their numbers 
to a token quota. The segregated schools of the period before 
the 1954 Brmvn decision \vere not separate but ecjual. They were 
separate and unecptal. .\nd limitatiotis oti black suffrage in the 
South, where most blacks lived, meant that they could not effec- 
tively resort to the classic democratic political remedy for mal- 
treaUnent. 

Not surprisitigly. black leaders turned to their only effective 
weapon, civil disobedience, in an attempt to embarrass authority 
iiuo acting on their behalf. The first such effort in modern times, 
the March on Washington Movement of Warld War 11 led by 
A. Philip Randolph, forced Franklin Roosevelt to establish a Fair 
Employment Practices Connnission. But the provision of a 
mechanism tlirough which minority grou{> members could appeal 
against apparent overt discritnination. for example, the hiring of 
a less c|Ucilified wliite for a job, proved ineffective. There were 
tiot enough minority group members who had both the skills and 
the political-legal kmnv4iow* to benefit from these ncnv legal rights. 
I'his failure led naturally to the demand for governuR'nt programs 
to increase the pool of trained mitiority manpower. Perhaps ^ 
important, inunediately. has beeti the effort to eliminate the exces- 
sive job re(|uirements that handicapped those whose cultural back* 
groutid is not middle class^-requtremetus sucli as more education 
than the job in fact re({uires or tests whose cotUent is largely 
irrelevant to the position in (|uestion. These chatiges have had 
one purpose in common— to give minority group metnbers a better 
cbatice in the competition for jobs. This has also been the purpose 
of various compensatory education programs, as well as of the 
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Qlfort!* ol diJlcicnt agciu ics t(i find (luaiilicd niiiiority members 
who. left to tlieiiiselves. ii light not search out available positions. 

Such efforts have an important histiiric precedent \\hich has 
never been (juestioncd-vetcrans' preference, that is. compensa- 
tion for a competitive disability imposed by society. In accordance 
uith this principle, vetcfatis have traditionally been given prefer- 
ential treatment by govermneiual agencies and some -private., 
employers when their ({ualifications were demonstrated to be 
roughly ecpial to that of other applicants. The stress on affirma- 
tive action, however, changed gradually to a demand for specific 
group (]uotas for admission to assorted institutions and jobs, and 
beyond this, in the New York and San Francisco scho(j| systems, 
among many, to proposals retjuiring the dismissal of c|ualified 
teachers and administrators. 

I'his change in the concept of c(|iial opportimity from a focus 
on the rights of individuals to those of groups, as measured by 
the positions achieved, has marked an extraordinary shift in the 
concept of civil rights in .\merica. Historically, minority groups 
that have suffered discrimination, institutionalized prejudice, or 
handicaps with respect to skills and education ha\e demanded 
the elimination of barriers denying itidividmls access to oppor- 
tunity. Jetvs, Orientals, and Italians objected to the numerous 
ciausus established by institutions of higher learning and other 
orpnizations aguinst (fualified members of their ethnic groups. 
They opposed policies designed to perpetuate the advantages 
enjoyed by members of majority groups. Except for Catholic 
proposals for state support of parochial schools, which were almost 
invariably rejected as "un-.^merican," no minority group had 
until recently demanded significant special-group advantages. 

IJberal opinion had always assumed that the egalitarian 
creed meant advocacy of a unive salistic rule of meritocracy, 
enabling all to secure positions for tvhich they (pialified in open, 
fair competition. Felix Frankfurter, xvho entered Harvard Law 
School before World War I as an innnigrant Jewish graduate of 
CCNY, never lost his awe of the meritocratic system; "What 
mattered was excellence in your profession to which your father 
or your race was etjually irrelevant. And m rich man. poor man 
were just irrelevant titles to the e(|uation of luunan relations. The 



thing thai mattered \vas what yoii did prolesHionally/*^-* Randolph 
Bourne, the most creative and celebrated pi the yoimg Socialist 
tntellectiialH of tliat period and a man who was concerned with the 
situation of the poverty-stricken Jews of New York's l^wer East 
Side, also emphasia*d that an individtial must be judged by what 
he could do, not by his ethnic or class background.-^ 

This traditional liberal-left position, implicit in the American 
creed's emphasis on ecpialiry of opporttmity. broke down with the 
demand of blacks for **ec|uality of results' —which meant special 
group advantage in the form of cpiotas to increase their number 
in university admissions, various occupations, and trade unions 
(which control access to Jobs) to their proportion in the poplih- 
tion. And, as the political comnmnity has come to accept this 
principle, other disadvantaged groups-^Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
American Indians, \vomen— have, not unnaturally, taken up and 
secured the same demands for group rather than individml rights 
and for group mobility, as a way of bypassing the historic process 
of upward mobility of the individual through the accptisition of 
skills. 

Compliance with demands for special quotas means denial 
to others of positions for which they are cptalified, or which tlwy 
now have. It means that other minority groups which have been 
particularly saccensful in certain fields are now being asked to 
give up their gains. This is trtie of such groups as the jews, the 
Japanese, and the Chinese that have concentrated on education 
as a means of mobility. The civil service, more universalistic than 
other job markets, has always been a special arena for mobility 
for disadvantaged groups doing well in school and in examinations. 
Other immigrant minority groups have used different skills, which 
they brought from Europe, to gain a special advantage in different . 
job markets. Given the diverse culttiral background? of America's 
ethnic groups, it is not surpri^ng that their occupatiotml distribu- 
tion also varies. 

If the concept of positive group discrimination is accepted, 
as it has begun to be, America will have accepted a version of the 

Felix Frankfurter, Felix Frankfurter Reminisces (Garden City: Double* 
day*Anchor Books, 1962) , p. 43. 

Randolph S. Bourne, Youth and Life (Boston: Hotighlon Mifflin Co., 
1913) , p. 318. 
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principle ol asi ript 'wn, or hereditary placement, to advance ecjual 
opportunity.-'^ The implications of this change in American values, 
a change from achievement to ascription, have been elo({uently 
stated by Earl Kaab: 

One of the marks of the free society is the ascendance 
of performance over ancestry— or. to put it more compre- 
hensively, the ascendance of achieved status over ascribed 
status. Aristocracies and racist societies confer status on 
the basis of heredity. A democratic society begins with 
the cutting of the ancestral cord. This by itself does not 
yet make a humanistic society or even a properly demo- 
cratic one. There is. for example, the not inconsiderable 
question of distributive justice in rewarding perfor- 
mance. But achieved versus ascribed status is one in- 
exorable dividing line between a democratic and an 
undemocratic society. This is the aspect of democracy 
which represents the primacy of the individual, and of 
individual freedom. It has to do with ftie belief that an 
individual exists not just to serve a social function, but to 
stretch his uni(]ue spirit and capacities for their own sake: 
**the right of ever) man not to have but to be his best.** 
In that sense, it could be said that a principle of ascribed 
equality— a kind of perverse hereditary theory— would be 
as insidiously destructive of the individual and of individ- 
ual freedom as a principle of ascribed inequality.^^ 

It may appear that the argument against special prescriptive 
quotas for minority groups is a form of special pleading by spokes- 
men of the privileged elements in society. That this is so, when 
viewed from a pure interest group standpoint, cannot be denied. 
Yet, persuasive voices against (]uotas have been heard from the 
black community. Orlando Patterson, the black sociologist, argues 
that the black .\merican has a stake in a ''conception of human 
dignity in v hich every individual is, and ought to be, responsible 

28 It is noteworthy that under the Nixon administration, officials have 
pressed more vigorously for quotas, described as "targets,** than under the 
Johnson administration* 

2«Raah. ''Quotas by Any Other Name/* p. 42; Bell, Coming of Posh 
Industrial Society, pp. 418*419. 
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ior hiiiiHcir and his actions/* In his opinion, for blacks to insist that 
they, inilikc other groups, hick the ability to change their circuni- 
stances because of their social environment is to accept a demoral- 
izing view ol their situation, one which serves to discourage cfTorls 
to change it. He notes that the emphasis on the socially deter- 
mined sources of black social inferiority is so strong that the issue 
for many is not *'why tlie group fails, but why tl»ie miracle of 
occasional individual successes persists among them.** For him, 
the great need is for blacks to find ways of emphasizing personal 
autonomy. And in trying to do this, they should lay stress upon, 
and find hope and pride in, "the not inconsiderable number of 
successful Blacks." He calls attention to the 

mnnerous cases of black men and women on the average 
no better, endowed genetically than fellow Blacks they 
have left behind in the ghettc.s, and coming from environ* 
ments with the same sorry list of broken homes, crime- 
plagued neighborhoods, drug-infested streets, inadccpiate 
schools, and racist white authority figures, who nonethe- 
less succeed. How are we to explain them? We cannot. 
They defy explanation precisely because they alone 
account for their success; they made their success, and 
they made it, first, through a rebellion against their deter- 
ministic moral environment, and then, having gained 
their humanity, through the much easier rebellion against 
their social and economic environment. 

He concludes that ^uch behavior can only come about **when 
one accepts one's total responsibility for oneself and one's future/'*^ 
Black economist Thomas Sowell points to tlie demoralizing 
consecjuences of emphasis on cjuotas for students and faculty. He 
suggests that the effort of iniiversities to fill sitch (ptotas hiH meant 
that large numl)ers of black students are enrolled in schools for 
which they are ill-prepared. Thm when the most scholarly, presti- 
gious, and selective universities admit black students who are 
less prepared than the whites, they set up a situation in which 
the blacks can only feel inadequate. He describes the problem 

Orlando Patterson, "The Moral Crisis of the Black American," Thr 
Puhlir tfiinrsi. vol. 32 (Suiunicr H)73) . pp. IS-W). csp. pp. ti l-fiS. 



caused by the admission poliiics oi tlie elite white institutions 
this way: 

When black students who would normally (jualify 
for a state college are drained away by Ivy League colleges 
and universities, then stale colleges have little choice but 
to recruit black students who would normally (jualify lor 
still lower level institutions—and so the process continues 
down the line. The net result is that, in a country with 
llMi) widely differing colleges and universities capable 
of acconunodating every conceivable level of educational 
preparation and intellectual developnient. there is a 
widespread problem of "underprepared" black students 
at many institutional levels, even though black students' 
capabilities span the whole range by any standard used. 
The problem is not one of absolute ability level, but 
rather of widespread mismatching of individuals with 
institutions. The problem is seldom seen for what it is, 
for it hai not been approached in terms of the optimum 
distribution of black students in ihe light of their prep- 
aratioti and interests, but rather in terms of how Harvard, 
Berkeley, or Antioch can do its part, maintain its leader- 
ship, or fill its (juota. The schools which have most 
rapidly increased their enrollments of black students are 
those where the great majority of white American 
students could not (jualify. However, since such schools 
typically do not admit underqualiBed white students, 
they have no "white problem" corresponding to the prob- 
lem posed for them by underqualified black students. 
This problem must also be seen in perspective: the 
College Hoard scores and other acadenuc indicators for 
black students in prestige colleges and universities are typi- 
cally ahox>e Ihe untinmtl average for white Americatis. Spe- 
cial tutoring, reduced course loads, and other special ac- 
cojnmodations and expedients for nunority students are 
necessitated by programs geared to a student body which 
is not only above the national average but in the top 
/ or 2 percent of all American students. The problem 
created by black students who do not meet the usual 



institutional standards may be gviin or even desperate for 
botli the students and the institution. Yet it does not 
arise because students are incapable of absorbing a col- 
lege education. Tliey may be incapable of absorbing an 
M.I.T. education, but so is virtually everyone else. . . . 

[B]lacks at all levels of ability are systematically 
uiisniatched upward, so that good students go where out- 
standing students should be going and outstanding stu- 
dents go where only a handful of peak performers can 
survive. The net effect of this "pervasive shifting effect" 
is to place students where they do not learn as much as 
they would in schools geared to students of their own 
educational preparation.^" 

A com|3arable problem has been created by the efforts of 
universities to fill faculty quotas, according to Sowell. As is 
obvious from the statistics, the past record of inferior education 
for blacks means that black America 

has included very few persons trained to be academic 
scholars. Moreover, many years of academic education 
are required for anyone, regardless of race, to (jualify 
even minimally, as a faculty member, much less as a 
mature scholar. In short, there are relatively few black 
scholars in existence, and the number cannot be greatly 
increased in the immediate future. And it is in this 
context that faculty quotas must be considered. Any 
"goal." "target." or "affirmative action" designed to make 
the percentage of blacks on faculties approximate that 
in the general population can only mean reducing (juality 
standards.''" 

And this creates a situatioii in which black faculty are identified 
with "substandard" teachers, a phenomenon which can only create 
demoralizing stereotypes among both black and white students. 

Thus, emphasis on the need for special help to blacks and 
some other minorities produces more serious negative conse- 

88 f homas Sowell, "The Plight of the Black Students in the United States," 
Dai'dalux. vol. 103 (Spring 1974) , pp. 179-181. 
80 Ibid., p. 189. 
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(jueiices ihan its impact on the traditional American faith in 
achievement. As noted, it implies that there is somethiiig seriously 
wrong with blacks, that e(jiiality of opportiuiity is not enough 
for them. Moreover, the very pressure on blacks to achieve more 
rapidly in one decade or one generation than previous groups, 
pressure which puis some of them into situations for which they 
are not prepared, helps to convince whites and blacks alike that 
the latter constitute a more difficult problem than other ethnic 
groups. In many ways, the blacks' failures in such circumstance- 
facilitate racist attitudes among whites and feelings of inferiority 
and self-hptred among blacks. 

But the facts about black progress in the decade of the 19608 
alone should serve to counter such pessimism-and counter as 
well the insistence that blacks retjuire an inordinate level of prefer- 
ence because there is no way they can make it on their owr\ As is 
made clear by abinidant census data, a recent national survey 
conducted for CBS, and assorted market research studies conducted 
for Ebony magazine, there has been an enormous increase in the 
size of the black middle class judged in occupational and income 
terms: and. equally important for the future, the number graduat- 
ing from high school and entering colleges has grown to the point 
where the population of the relevant black age group achieving 
such educational levels is close to that for whites.^" 

This latter statistic is extremely important, even though it 
conceals the fact that the schools and colleges which black youth 
attend are, on the average, inferior educationalJjKo those attended 
by whites. Formal levels of education are crucial to establishing 
credentials in American society. Hence, the approach of black 
youths to equality in this regard should have considerable implica- 
tions for their occupational achievements. 

To really ji. 'ge the rate of black progress, therefore, it is 
necessary to concentrate on the young-for older blacks who are 
much less educated and skilled than the comparable age cohort 
among whites are un'able to catch up. The younger a given cohort, 
the smaller the educational gap between whites and blacks and 

•'•"See especially, I'.S. ne|jartment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, The 
Social and Economic Statm of the Black Population in the United States 
19/2, Current Population Reports, series P-23, no. -Ifi (Washington, D. C.: 
V.S. Government Printing Office, july 1973), pp. 21, 22, 19 ami 62. 
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the lower ilif iiKoiue dillcrciue: "In l*.>72 tlic avcntgc income 
of black lainilics with male heads between the ages of 25 and 34 
was 80 [jcrcent of white families in the comparable age group. 
Hut the Ji5 to 44 yearagegroup earned 71 percent of white 
counterparts and 55 to ()4 years olds earned only 58 percent."-" 
l luis as the educational level of young blacks increases and as the 
younger blacks become older, the income differential .should con- 
tinue to decline. 

In e\'aluating black progress in the occupational structure 
during the H)(j()s, it is important to recognize that this occurred 
in a period of largely full employment and economic growth. The 
records of blacks and of other minority ethnic groups are similar in 
that prospects for large-scale upward mobility are linked to eco- 
nomic expansion and prosperity. Such periods alst) have been 
characterized by emphasis on achievement and meritocracy in the 
larger political and cultural climate. 

1 he position of the black in American society has constituted 
the great challenge to the American revolutionary dream since the 
Declaration of Independence. Thomas jelferson, that document's 
principal author, voiced his concerns in 1781, even before the 
revolutionary war was over, stating with more ptescience than even 
he probably realized: "I tremble for my coinitry \vhen I reflect 
that God is just: that his justice cannot sleep forever.""" Jefferson's 
c(mntry is still paying part of the price he foresaw. It is impossible 
to envision an .\merica at peace with itself in which a sizable 
number of its citizens remain tmtside the mainstream of national 
life and abundance because their ancestors were dragooned here 
from Africa to serve as an underclass for the white population. 
There is no [jrice that we can be called on to pay to remedy that 
situation that can be considered too costly, except one: the price 
that humiliates the black population in the context of seemingly 
trying to help it. Orlando Patterson notes that what blacks, like 
all .Americans, require is "an achievement of the positive side of 
rebellion, the affirmation of true dignity in the unaided 'drive to 

3'Tl»otuas R. Uoth, "The Cfjatiging Profile of liluck Workers," The 
American Marat hnisi (April 1971), p. 2. 

aaTfjoinas left'erson. Notes on the State of Virginia (Philadelpfna: R. T. 
Riiwlc. I8ni),p. 
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touch, to build,'"'''' As tlicy accomplish this objective, they re- 
affirm that tlic Auiciiian Revolution is still an ongoinj^. living 
reality. 

America moves into its third century as an independent state 
still searching lor answers to the age-old problem ol how [jcople 
ol diverse cultural, religious, racial, and economic backgrounds 
can live together. Troubled times have turned many inward: they 
seek a sense ol belonging to an entity that is smaller than the 
nation. Kthnicity seemingly has become a source of stability for 
the larger society. Yet it is important to recognize that a free 
society must respect the primacy of the individual. Although 
politics and collective bargaining can work only through the con- 
flicts and alliances of diverse groups, the outcome of such conflicts, 
particularly as they are resolved by government, nuist oe to 
guarantee and enhance the etjuality and rights of the individual. 
Whether a group, ethnic or other, preserves and extends itself 
must be the voluntary action of its members, never the action of 
tile larger society. 



33 Patterson, "The .\foral Crisis of the Black American," p. 65. 
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